Intelligence and Jobs

We have seen that intelligence and
achievement are different things. But intelligence
obviously has a good deal to do with
performance on the job. Intelligence tests are
used to select people for some jobs because it is
known that scores on intelligence tests do relate
to performance on jobs. No draftee was
accepted into the Army or Navy, for example,
unless he demonstrated a certain degree of
general intelligence. And no enlisted person in
the Army was accepted for officer's training
unless that person had a certain score on the
General Classification Test-a test of
intelligence. Generally speaking, the more
complicated the job-the more intelligence is
demanded of the individual who does it, We
never know, however, just how much either
general intelligence or specific ability in one of
the primary areas has to do with performance on
a given job until we find out. Before we can
rightfully use an intelligence test as a selection
test, we must know in advance how important
intelligence is for that particular job. This is a
problem in test validity. The general point is
this: We do not know whether intelligence test
scores have any bearing on job performance
until we find that people who get high scores on
the test do better at the job than do the people
who get low scores on the test.

Individual Differences
in Personality Traits

Each individual, born with certain built-in
tendencies, makes some matter of adjustment to
the intricate environment the person must
contend with. The basic problem in personality
is to account for and describe the individual's
mode of adjustment, of consistent ways of
behaving in daily life.

A trait, strictly defined is a consistency in
behavior that sets one individual off from
another. When we observe behavior in the
individual we almost always see certain recurring
behaviors. And one person's recurring behaviors
are different from those of another.

Here is Joe in your unit who consistently
takes the initiative in his social environment. He
consistently imposes his will and his ideas on his
fellows. He takes the lead whenever possible at
parties, in games, in discussions. There is a
consistency in his behavior, namely-dominance.

Joe's friend Bob, behaves in a way that
seems almost diametrically opposite. He rarely
takes the initiative, being ready to follow the
lead of someone else. He gives in easily to
outside pressure. He rarely imposes himself on
other people. He does not oppose the social
forces about him. We use the word
submissiveness to describe his behavior. He is a
submissive man.

Traits, then, are words that we use to
describe or tie together specific behaviors that
happen consistently in the life of the individual.
Everybody uses traits in talking about people.
But not everybody uses them carefully. The
careless use of traits leads to misunderstanding,
poor diagnoses of behavior, poor predictions
about what people will do or will not do. The
careful use of traits can assist in understanding
and dealing with people. To use a trait name
properly, we must be sure

(a) that it refers to the actual behavior of
the individual, and

(b) that the behavior is consistent behavior.

Further, we should remember traits are not
either-or classifications. Just as we cannot put all
people into either the bright class or the stupid
class, we cannot force people into the dominant
class on one hand or the submissive class on the
other. Most people are neither dominant nor
submissive, bright nor dull, tall nor short. Most
people fall between the extremes of almost any
scale or range.

Recognizing that people differ in their total
pattern of traits, a successful leader treats people
as individuals. The leader does not treat all
recruits as if they were alike, or all officers or all
young people. If all recruits were alike or if all
old people were alike, the leader could learn one
set of rules for all officers, another for
all recruits, and life would be simple. Some
people tend to do just that, but instead of
making life simple, it makes life more confusing.
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